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BOOK EEVIEWS 

Letters of Mrs. James G. Blaine. Edited by Harriet S. Blaine Beale. 
New York: Duffield & Co. 1908. 

This publication will be a disappointment to the public man who- 
examines it with a view to finding new light upon the career of one 
of the most conspicuous actors in the history of the American people 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Blaine was known 
to be in active sympathy with her distinguished husband in his political 
contests and services, and the natural expectation would be to find in a 
compilation of her letters many references to these matters. But an 
examination of the two volumes shows that they contain very few letters 
to either Mr. Blaine or to his intimate political friends, and that they 
are made up almost exclusively of letters from Mrs. Blaine to her 
children and to them when they were in their school-days. 

The compilation was evidently a labor of love and filial devotion, and 
the object of its publication seems to have been, not as a contribution 
to political history, but to show Mrs. Blaine in her true character as a 
loving wife and mother through her family relations and her social life. 
For this purpose the work has been very well done, and to the letters some 
valuable notes of historic interest have been added by the editor for the 
enlightenment of the reader. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat limited scope of the work, it contains 
a number of interesting references to political and diplomatic affairs, 
worthy of notice in a review for the Journal. In a letter to her son 
Walker written in 1879, after the national presidential convention of 
1876 and just before that of 1880, in both of which Mr. Blaine was a 
prominent candidate for the nomination, we get a glimpse of Mrs. 
Blaine's view of political life, when she writes: "Your father is so 
occupied [with the Maine election] that after he emerges from his 
chamber in the morning, I do not require or receive so much civility as 
a word from him, and sometimes I am so deeply disgusted with American 
politics, our whole system of popular government, with its fever, its 
passion, its excitement, disappointment, and bitter reaction, that any 
sphere, however humble, which gives a man to his family, seems to me 
better than the prize of high place." 
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But the next year, after Garfield had been elected president, she wrote 
to her daughter, " Oh ! how good it is to win and be on the strong side." 
And two years later, in the midst of the ever-recurring Maine contest 
which robbed the family of the attentions of the head of the house, she 
consoles herself by saying: "After all there is something very pleasant 
in a Maine election to me." 

During the four successive presidential campaigns, 1876, 1880, 1884, 
and 1888, when Mr. Blaine was a prominent figure, his aspirations for 
the high office must have been the topic uppermost in the family, yet in 
Mrs. Blaine's letters we find only occasional references to them and for 
the greater part of those periods few or no letters appear. Enough, how- 
ever, is published to indicate the state of feeling in the home circle. 
On the eve of the convention of 1880 she wrote her daughter M., a 
schoolgirl at Farmington : " I do not know what to say about the week 
of the convention and coming home. * * * I am almost sure a 
combination will be made against your Father, and then I would rather 
you were in Farmington. * * * I have lately thought he would 
get it, but now I am very doubtful. His rivals are desperate." 

Two years after the failure in the convention of 1880, in writing 
again to the same daughter, she reported " Ben. Harrison " as taking part 
in the Maine campaign, and adds he " is very likely to be the next presi- 
dential Eepubliean nominee — did I hear you sigh ? " About the same 
time she wrote Mr. Blaine, who was on a stumping tour in the West, that 
she saw he was reported as taking part in a conference at which Harrison 
was present: "I am sure you did not, but I venture to say don't. 
All I ask of you is to stay dumb." Although the nomination came to 
him in 1884, the campaign is largely passed over in silence. But three 
weeks after its fateful close, we have this letter to one of her daughters, 
giving a vivid picture of the scene as the election returns were received 
at the Augusta home: 

" You need not feel envious of any one who was here during those 
trying days. It is all a horror to me. I was absolutely certain of the 

election, as I had a right to be from Mr. 's assertions. Then the 

fluctuations were so trying to the nerves. It is easy to bear now, but 
the click-click of the telegraph, the shouting through the telephone in 
response to its never-to-be-satisfied demand, and the unceasing murmur 
of men's voices, coming up through the night to my room, will never go 
out of my memory — while over and above all, the perspiration and 
chills, into which the conflicting reports constantly threw the physical 
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part of one, body and soul alike rebelling against the restraints of nature, 
made an experience not to be voluntarily recalled." 

But it seems Mrs. Blaine did recall four years later one of the most 
untoward incidents of that disastrous campaign. On November 3, 1888, 
she sent from New York a letter to " Dear Jamie," the youngest son, 
then at school, giving a description of the grand Eepublican parade on 
the eve of the election, and referred to having witnessed a similar parade 
in honor of his father in 1884, which was preceded in the afternoon by 
the address of Dr. Burchard, whose alliteration of "rum, Eomanism, 
and rebellion" is credited with having suddenly turned victory into 
defeat. Sadly she says : " It recalls that awful Saturday afternoon four 
years ago, but 0, the difference to me ! " 

The presidential aspirations of Mr. Blaine, as revealed in the Letters, 
may be dismissed with one more extract. In 1887 Mr. Blaine and a 
portion of the family went to Europe on account of his health. As the 
time for a presidential convention again approached, his friends and 
•adherents were anxious to know his intentions or desires respecting 
another nomination. Mrs. Blaine, in a letter from Florence, Italy, to 
her youngest daughter, the editor of these Letters, gives his decision: 
"Breakfast just over — 9.30 — your Father in good spirits reading over 
his letter of declination, which goes in a day or two to Mr. Jones, chair- 
man of the Eepublican National Committee. Do not cry, it has to go, 
and we shall all be happier for being spared a summer of suspense with 
the chances of defeat in the autumn. You know what Savonarola said 
when he had been tortured into confession, ' A man without virtue may 
be a Pope, but such a work as I contemplated demanded a man of 
excellent virtues.' Apply this to Pater and the Presidency." 

The first reference to diplomatic matters in the Letters is found in 
Mrs. Blaine's account given to her son Walker of the visit of the Iwakura 
mission from Japan in 1872. She speaks of the punctilious ceremonies 
arranged by the Secretary of State, Mr. Fish, of the various consultations 
with her of Mr. and Mrs. Fish respecting them ; and the prominent part 
assigned her because of her position as wife of the Speaker of the House. 
In describing the ceremonies at the Executive Mansion, she made this 
generous allusion to the wife of the President : " I was quite unprepared 
for the womanliness, cordiality, and thoroughly unaffected kindliness of 
Mrs. Grant's reception of these semi-heathen. I could not have done half 
•so well." 

During the critical period of 1872, when the Geneva arbitration of the 
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"Alabama " claims was in danger of failure, because of the British pro- 
test against the American national and indirect claims, it appears that 
Mr. Blaine took a deep interest in maintaining the attitude of our govern- 
ment, and held a lengthy interview with Secretary Pish urging that no 
embarrassing concession be made to the British attitude. 

The first entrance of Mr. Blaine on direct diplomatic duties was as 
secretary of state under President Garfield in March, 1881, and from 
the beginning they proved very welcome to him, as within two weeks 
after he entered upon this work we find Mrs. Blaine writing to her 
daughter in Paris, " the Secretaryship grows more and more agreeable." 
But it was to prove of short duration, as the bullet of Guiteau laid low 
his chief, and the new president desired another head to the department 
of state. It is apparent from the Letters that Mr. Blaine earnestly 
desired to remain in the office, and that the supercession was a great dis- 
appointment to the family. Only a few days before President Arthur 
sent the nomination of Mr. Prelinghuysen to the Senate, Mrs. Blaine 
wrote to her daughter : " Congress is in session, so we are daily expect- 
ing your Father's head to roll into the basket. I cannot but feel a little 
blue, though the person chiefly interested was never gayer or in better 
health." 

Although his incumbency of the department only covered nine months, 
it marked a period of great activity. Among other measures, he issued 
his circular dispatch to the American ministers in Europe, informing the 
Great Powers of the purpose of the United States to make the Isthmian 
Canal an American enterprise ; he assumed the position that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was obsolete and no longer binding on us; he dispatched 
his commission of plenipotentiaries to South America to mediate in the 
Avar between Chili and Peru; and he took steps to call a conference of 
the American States. With the coming of a new secretary most of those 
measures were halted or reversed, but Mr. Blaine lived to see some of 
them realized in later years. 

No part of Mr. Blaine's political career is more fully elucidated in 
the Letters than this period. Immediately after the change in the depart- 
ment it was given out that the change was necessitated by his interference 
with the war in South America, and Mrs. Blaine wrote to her daughter : 
" Do not feel uneasy about anything you may hear politically. The 
Chili and Peru business need not give you the slightest concern. It is 
a decided policy instead of drifting, as cowardly Americans desire to do. 
Your Father has asserted the rights of his country as was his bounden 
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duty." Two weeks later she writes to the same daughter (then in Paris) 
as follows : " Your Father's policy, which is decidedly American, you 
will see much criticised, and you must remember that this is greatly to 
his credit. A policy which European countries would applaud, could 
not be very American." 

A little later when the Chili-Peru correspondence had been made 
public, she wrote again : " I hasten to say, let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid. Only on the publication of those state papers 
yesterday morning did your Father know that his instructions had been 
altered and revoked. * * * Your Pater has decided on the patient 
dignity of perfect silence. But he says he never wrote papers of which 
a man or his children ought to be more proud, and there is not a single 
word in them he would have changed. * * * Undoubtedly the State 
Department intended the life of your Father. They revoked his instruc- 
tions, though they were Arthur's as well ; they kept back his papers, they 
sent to Congress garbled dispatches of Trescott's, they permitted private 
letters of Christiancy to be sent to Congress. * * * Your Father 
will be vindicated in every particular. His policy is a patriotic one, and 
the people are so going to recognize it. Not a selfish thought in it, but 
it is in all its ramifications American." And some weeks later she adds r 
" Serene in the consciousness of a policy or policies which looked out for 
the interests of America, and which time is as sure to justify as it is to 
come, he may well wait undisturbed, while Mr. Frelinghuysen accounts 
to his master, the people, for his truckling subserviency." 

Whatever may be the judgment of history on these policies of Mr. 
Blaine, there is no question that his enforced retiiement from public life 
at that time was in two respects a great gain to his country and of lasting 
benefit to his fame. It enabled him to devote undivided attention to the 
preparation of his oration on the death of Garfield, delivered at the 
request of Congress in the Hall of the House of Eepresentatives, which 
will take a high rank among the classic eulogies of great men. This was 
followed by his "Twenty Years of Congress," written during the twa 
years after his retirement from the department. 

In the same month of his retirement Mrs. Blaine wrote to her daughter 
M. : " School is out, but the boy is not at play. On the contrary, his 
leisure is as oppressive to him as Polio's on his holiday, and were it not 
for the Garfield eulogy, which makes a goal for his reveries, I should 
think him a little blue." We have a delicate revelation of Mr. Blaine's 
tenderness of heart which could only be made in the familiarity of this 
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family correspondence. Mrs. Blaine, in giving her daughter an account 
of the preparation of the eulogy, writes that she sits by the hour quietly 
in the room while he works, for he enforces silence, and she says : " For 
the second time this morning, I see him taking from the drawer a fresh 
pocket handkerchief, with which he vainly tries to hide his tears, and this 
time, wholly overcome, he has beaten a retreat to the blue room." 

The ordinary hero-worshipper who fancies that his ideal hero, endowed 
with great genius, is able to dash off an oration without premeditation, 
may learn a lesson from these Letters. Although Mr. Blaine was one of 
the most versatile of the public men of his time, very ready of speech, 
and an orator of eminence, we get an insight into the manner of occupa- 
tion of the two months' undivided time he gave to the Garfield Eulogy, 
in Mrs. Blaine's account to her daughter : " No better proof of the 
imminence of the 27th [the date fixed for its delivery] could be given, 
than the immense pile of books, while waiting transportation to the State 
Library. In fact your Father is at this moment, for the eleventh time, 
going over the manuscript, smoothing out all inequalities of language,, 
for he persisted in the first place in writing in the most careless manner,, 
insisting always, when I remonstrated on the awful after labor that he- 
way laying up for himself — 'Let me get down the ideas, and the lan- 
guage will come of itself." But, alas, he often finds it frozen truth, only 
to be warmed into motion by infinite nursing and pains." 

We find that two years after he left the department of state he was 
still engaged upon his Twenty Years of Congress, but his work does not 
appear to have attracted so much the attention and interest of the 
family. Of this Mrs. Blaine says : " Your Father is writing a book, his 
Twenty Years in Congress. It will not probably be interesting to you, 
and to me, but think of the many, many, who will want to read and to 
own it." 

This literary work was doubtless interesting and afforded a temporary 
outlet to his restless energy, but it did not satisfy the ambition which 
impelled him to other occupation. Writing six months after his retire- 
ment, Mrs. Blaine says : " You must not imagine he suffers from one 
regret for public life, quite the contrary, you could not at present drive 
him back. The love will revive, I doubt not, but now he is bound to try 
other paths." The other path which first opened was the presidential 
campaign and defeat of 1884, but from the time he held the seat at the 
head of the Garfield cabinet, he specially longed to return to the manage- 
ment of diplomatic affairs. In the same month in which he was forced 
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to give up that post Mrs. Blaine wrote her daughter : " I have had a 
long talk with him, finding him very cheery. * * * He says there 
is only one position he craves in the future, the Presidency may go, buc 
he would like to carry out his views of statecraft in 1885 as Secretary 
of State." Two years later she writes again : " The one thing he per- 
haps does desire is to be once more Secretary of State." And other 
expressions of a similar character appear in the correspondence. 

The opportunity so much desired came when President-elect Harrison 
invited him to- become secretary of state. The confidence which Mrs. 
Blaine reposed in her children is shown in her letter to " Dear Jamie," 
then a schoolboy, imparting the confidential communication of Mr. Har- 
rison, " in his own handwriting, full of cordial words and good under- 
standing," and she adds, "no doubt your Father will accept this trust, 
and gladly." Two days after he entered on the duties of the department 
she wrote : " It is all delightful, delightful to see your Father occupied 
with urgent business worthy of his high powers." And to Mr. Manly 
on the same day: "Mr. Blaine enjoys his occupation thoroughly. I 
have not seen him look so well, so gay, for a long, long while." 

It is charming to note the high estimate of his intellectual ability which 
prevailed in Mr. Blaine's family and the freedom with which it is men- 
tioned in the Letters. In writing to her daughter M. of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty discussion which followed his departure from the depart- 
ment, she exclaims at the end, " I would give more for what lies within 
the frosty paw of my John Anderson than all the brains of all the 
others." And again: "All the diplomats evidently regard the late 
Secretary of State as the one formidable American." Just as he was 
about to reenter the cabinet of President Harrison, she writes : " I 
thrill when I think of the part which your Father may play in the future 
of this country." 

Notwithstanding the high hopes with which the family hailed Mr. 
Blaine's return to the management of diplomatic affairs, these expecta- 
tions were only to be realized in part. The first dark cloud appearing 
above the horizon is indicated by Mrs. Blaine, ten days after official 
duties had been resumed, when she writes to the editor of the work under 
review, then at the Farmington school, giving an account of the presenta- 
tion of the diplomatic corps to the President : " It is all interesting, 
though Harrison is of such a nature that you do not feel at liberty to 
enjoy yourself. For instance, he objected to Jacky [Walker B.] as First 
Assistant Secretary of State. Your Father did not care to make a fight 
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about it, so he quietly put him in as law-adviser. * * * All proposi- 
tions are rejected. It is a most uncomfortable twist in the make-up of a 
man." 

The other trouble which obstructed the unalloyed enjoyment and suc- 
cess of the head of the Department, is indicated in Mrs. Blaine's letter 
written within two months after taking the post. " Congratulate me 
and the principal sufferer, that the embargo of the lumbago is removed 
and that your Father is actually out again." 

It is known that gradually the relations between the Executive Man- 
sion and the residence of the premier of the cabinet became quite strained ; 
and that attacks of severe illness often incapacitated him from the dis- 
charge of his duties. But here, so far as revealed in this work, the 
curtain drops upon the political life of the great Secretary. 

John W. Foster. 

Eallech's International Law. Fourth edition, thoroughly revised and in 
many parts rewritten by Sir G. Sherston Baker, Bart., assisted by 
Maurice N. Drucquer. 2 vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co. 1908. 

General Halleck's original work was especially valued because of its 
fullness of treatment of the laws of war and of the experience of the 
author in that direction. For thirty years Sir Sherston Baker has borne 
the relation of an editor to this work, correcting what was in his judgment 
obsolete or mistaken, at first by notes, but in the later editions by changes 
of text. As to the character of these changes the curiosity of the reader 
is somewhat aroused by the unusual tone of the preface. Writing of the 
Conventions framed by the Second Hague Conference he says : 

Whether all or any of these conventions will ever be accepted by any powers, 
even by an inferior power, remains to be seen. The Second Conference met with 
great pomp and circumstance, but has achieved nothing. * * * No general 
or admiral worth the name would pause in difficult strategy, or at the moment 
of victory, because some effeminate article of the Second Hague Convention or 
other grandmotherly conference, forbade him to do so and so. 

And the author felicitates himself that his work is " not one of theory 
but eminently one of practice " and used by all British ships of war. 

Let us see. Of the fifteen conventions of this " grandmotherly " Second 
Hague Conference, the delegates of Great Britain signed (with reservation 
in five cases) all but one. Many of these have entered the rules of war. 
They are as binding upon their signatories as any other international 



